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urnalism Week, the School of Journalism, University 
| Missouri, Columbia. 


I am delighted to come here today, and to bring you 
‘eetings from the National Editorial Association. Pub- 
shers of the various affiliated states have a great deal 
. offer a visiting newspaperman. But here in Missouri 
ou have a special attraction for newspaper people — the 
falter Williams School of Journalism, which this year 
serves the Golden Anniversary of its founding. 

Equally intriguing is the fact that the University of 
issouri plans a Freedom of Information Center. You un- 
oubtedly are aware of its purposes and its significance. 
ll not presume to reiterate or to elaborate. 

Rather, I would like to explore with you some of the 
ind spots in freedom of information. ’m not one to 
ount Don Quixote’s horse and race down governmental 
yrridors shouting at the tyrants. 

For my experience is that the great majority of 
merican officials are reasonable men trying to do a job, 
ist as the great majority of weekly and daily news- 
aper publishers are men dedicated to responsible 
andling of news and to providing accurate information 
r their readers. 


hy Star Chamber Sessions 


Why then do we have star chamber sessions of city 
yuncils, of boards of education, of county supervisors, 
t fair boards? Why is one out of every three congres- 
onal committee meetings held in secret? 

We could give you many startling answers, but the 
uth is that various governmental bodies have operated 
secret for many decades, some maybe for a century. 
» when we newspapermen suddenly demand that they 
t us sit in as citizen-observers the officials not only are 
artled, but flabbergasted. They often feel that we are 
eading upon their prerogatives. 

Our real problem boils down, though, to defining 
hat are matters of public record. Some times it takes 
while to get through the surprising attitude of lawyers 
ho, as much as the officials, feel that they and the 
ficials should continue to enjoy the quietness of secrecy. 

Since I’m a stranger in Missouri, permit me to talk 
yout certain situations in my own state, where I’m sure 
ere’ll be some parallel situations. California has had 
ore crack-pot attempts to seize tax money, and more 
inous schemes to trap the unwary voter, than all the 


her states of the Union put together. 


Maybe you can sit back smugly. But I won’t advise it, 
because what happens in California has a way of spread- 
ing Eastward. If you don’t believe it, just take a look at 
the throwaways which are following the super markets 
into the suburbs of most major cities of America, and 
into the various states. Well, we’ve had throwaways for 
35 years— thriving, obstreperous, persistent. They’re 
growing up now and getting respectable. 

The rapid growth of California from six millions of 
people in 1940 to 14 millions in 1958 catapults many 
different kinds of problems into the laps of our publish- 
ers. One of our major concerns was with the wild ideas 
brought into our state during the early years of the 
depression — Thirty Dollars Every Thursday, the Town- 
send plan, Sinclair’s Utopia — all of which California 
newspapers exposed and defeated, one by one. Naturally, 
the easy money boys focused their political pressures 
upon the legislature, often for punitive purposes. 

We found it necessary to call upon our resourceful 
general manager, John Long, to attend every session of 
the legislature — an invaluable asset. 


Press Legislation Growth Problem 


During this period, here’s what happened: Where 
only an occasional bill originally affected newspapers, 
the number soon grew to several hundred. Shortly after 
the end of World War II the number of bills submitted 
to the legislature averaged 5,000 per session, of which 
500 to 7U0 affected newspapers in some manner. Today 
more than 8,000 bills are dropped into the hopper, with 
1,000 affecting our publications. 

As we got involved in our own defense we began 
finding that newspaper men were excluded from some 
bureau hearings, that the state highway department 
would release only portions of its information, that the 
method of setting milk price regulations needed a public 
airing. We drew blanks from the insurance department. 
Various bills threatened to disrupt use of newspaper 
boys. And even though John had won a sales tax ex- 
emption on newsprint, it seemed that every bureau and 
official in the state was trying to reverse that ruling. 

These constant threats forced us to take a long, hard 
look at our state laws, especially those affecting freedom 
of information. 

We found, gentlemen, an ingrained system which 
had been written into various laws through the years. 
Some of the laws had been in effect since California 
entered the Union. Some were phrases tacked onto almost 
any kind of a bill. All contributed toward building a 
fence around state actions so our people could not see 
what was going on. 


We called for codification because there were so 
many laws, many of them conflicting, that nobody knew 
what the law actually intended. Many legislators felt the 
same way. My assemblyman, Ralph Brown, was one of 
them. He worked on codification. Then he found so many 
laws and rulings affecting the rights of people to know 
that he proposed and headed an interim committee to 
study the situation. This committee heard publishers and 
public officials, and made a report which finally resulted 
in an anti-secrecy law written by Assemblyman Brown, 
passed by the legislature and signed by the governor. 

Meantime, the CNPA Freedom of Information com- 
mittee functioned, getting started in 1950 and 1951. 
Once this committee launched a concerted attack upon 
the worst abuses of public information the atmosphere 
cleared. This is one of the things that helped the interim 
committee and led to the anti-secrecy law. 

While the law specifically spells out the requirement 
that all meetings of all commissions, boards and other 
groups and the meetings of their committees are open to 
the people, a total of 63 bureaus and commissions re- 
fused to comply because they had provisions in their 
special legislation for secret meetings. 


63 Bills for 63 Bureaus ef al. 


That’s why Assemblyman Brown authored 63 special 
bills a year ago, the legislature passed them and Governor 
Knight signed them. Each bill removes a clause of the 
specific law to which it applies. 

Today we have a legal right to know, in California. 
We as newspapermen must make it effective. 

About the same kind of blind spots prevail in the 
District of Columbia. Newspapermen for years have 
jumped on committees, on individual congressmen, on 
defense officials, trying to clear a pathway for the right 
of the people to know. Various and important commit- 
tees have done a tremendous amount of work, all of 
which is necessary to point-up the need for changing the 
habits of our federal bureaucrats — probably the most 
immovable group in the world. 

For 30 years the National Editorial Association has 
had a representative in Washington. For the last two 
years, we’ve had a full-time representative who, with the 
aid of the committee and other publishers, helped to 
stave off second class mail privileges for large shoppers 
and free trade magazines on two occasions. He is on 
guard for you, watching postal regulations, some phases 
of labor regulations, and to be “on call” for our 36 
affiliated states. 

Already we see emerging in Washington the same 
kind of pattern we had in California. 

The need to get to the bottom of secrecy in Congress 
was what sent Vr. Harold Cross, ASNE legal counsel 
for freedom of information, back into the archives. He 
emerged with the “housekeeping” statute of George 
Washington’s day as the key to the situation. Although 
it doesn’t apear to do more than order files preserved, 
officials interpreted it in various ways to justify secret 
meetings. Your own Dean Earl English and Prof. Paul 
Fisher reported in the NEA Fol News Digest recently that 
the House of Representatives had passed Congressman 
John E. Moss’ bill to prevent a secrecy interpretation. 

Yet that simple amendment had every department of 
the federal government opposing it. 

All you need as proof of blind spots in Washington is 


the simple fact that one out of every three congressiom 
committee hearings last year was secret. 


Washington Must Trust the People 


So if liberty is to survive, we must inform our readeé 
and they must insist that a partial distrust of the peoyj 
in Washington be changed to full confidence in th 
judgment of our citizens. 

Congressman Moss and other enlightened pub) 
servants are striving valiantly to achieve this goal, ] 
opening up the records of government to public vie: 
Congressman Moss and his committee tore down 30 leg} 
fences in Washington in the last three years, and they’ 
just getting started. | 

Sometimes I wonder what John Peter Zenger wou 
think if he could see us now, pouring through mou 
tains of government hand-outs and digging and fightir 
through barriers of secret government, in order to pie 
together again the bits of a Constitution which was 
protect us from the slavery of secrecy. 

We're still privileged to seek the truth; to seare 
not necessarily for who is right, but for what is right. 

As the only unlicensed news media in the world t 
day, newspapers must shoulder a growing and even mo) 
important responsibility to provide accurate and fi 
information to our readers. 

The urgency of our time does not permit us to e 
vision ourselves as sitting in the windows of life, repos 
ing the passing parade. That passive philosophy didr 
work. We must dig to find the reasons for the paradi 
and to tell the people the facts behind the shifting scen 
on the stage of life. 

No editor was ever shot for sitting in the winde 
reporting a parade. But from now on a few of us mg 
have to be shot at in bitter clashes over principles, if 
live up to our responsibility to print the truth that t 
people may know. It may be your turn to look down ti 
muzzle of a gun some day. For really important develo} 
ments stem trom isolated courage and determination, 
an opportune moment in history. 


Hand-out as a Blind Spot 


But let’s look at some more blind spots. Hand-out 
for instance. a 
Too many reporters on too many daily newspape 
spend their days rewriting hand-outs. While there a 
varying justifications of them, we must look with s 
picion upon all of them. The mere fact that informatic(, 
is pre-gathered, sorted, approved by higher-ups, ari}: 
submitted constitutes censorship. In a local communiti), 
most hand-outs are honestly intended to be helpful, ari) 
each publisher is in a position to do something about 
suspicious situation. | 
But if the handout comes from any of the arme| 
forces, from the department of agriculture, or from you 
state government, you may find the trail of a questions 
rather hard to follow, and expensive, with the like?!’ 
hood that you'll come face to face with a fenced-in leg») 
barrier at the other end. | 
Here’s an example in which I can vouch for the fact}! 
I went to the U.S. agricultural experiment station ||) 
Beltsville to do a story on a new research on turkeys. | 
was referred to a Dr. Olson, who gladly hauled 0). 


rticles he had written for a poultry magazine to show me 
hat his department was doing. But I wanted informa- 
on on a current research, because large numbers of 
ibscribers at Turlock were interested. Here I ran into 

difficult situation. Dr. Olson said the information 
ould not be available until the research was complete 
nd that I then could get all the information from an 
rticle he planned to write for the magazine. 

Even though the taxpayers were paying his salary 
e wasn’t about to release any information until he had 
ritten his exclusive scientific article for other scientists. 
Jhile I was trying to break through this barrier the 
lephone rang. The head office said a group of French 
arm magazine and rural editors had just arrived as 
uests of the State Department. There was no American 
ewspaperman with them. Would I serve? 

So I joined the group. Everywhere we went all of us 
ere loaded down with mimeographed and _ printed 
yaterial. If we asked a question we got another batch of 
waterial instead of a reply, with the hope we’d find our 
nswer in it. 

When the editors lunched I had the good fortune to 
t next to the French minister of agriculture. He spoke 
nglish well. We talked in generalities for a few moments, 
1en about the comparative freedoms of the press here 
nd in France. 

The minister motioned to the stack of hand-outs. 
Do you call this freedom of information?” he asked. 
In France we do not furnish newspapermen with just 
hat we want them to know. We let them ask questions.” 


ind-out as a ‘Tranquilizing Half-Truth’ 


You'll recognize this kind of control over public 
formation in various public relations departments of 
| the armed services, in many of our large corporations 
ad public utilities, in the various county and state 
»vernments. It suffices for surface-scratchers. Too often, 
ough, these hand-outs are tranquilizing half-truths. 

The most dangerous blind spot in American history, 
1 my opinion, is the Progressive education- UNESCO 
ymbination of teaching concepts. 

Somewhere in the socialized “whole child” atmos- 
here, and in the vague preparation of the child for 
orld citizenship, our history instructors have fumbled 
ad lost the knack of teaching the lessons of American 
berty — what those liberties are, what they mean to us 
1 terms of our daily lives. 

Even the teachers often don’t seem to understand the 
aramount importance of the people’s right to know. 

You see the results of this failure to teach what 
eedom means in recent surveys among Mid-West 
niversity students. Every working newspaperman runs 
ito people in all walks of life who do not realize, for 
stance, that if facts about a single death are withheld 
iccessfully, it is a step toward the police state. 

We are paying the penalty now for our failure to 
sist that schools teach the principles of liberty over 
ad over again to each generation of students. 

The failure to teach the true meaning of freedom, 
id how it works for us, is just as great and potentially 
; dangerous as the failure of our schools to properly 
repare our young people in science and in mathematics. 
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